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I.. IMTROOUCTION- 



This report represents the final component of the Study for 
^ Oetermining. the Least Restrictive Envirorment (LRE) Placement of 

Handicapped Children:' "Promising Strategies" useful fn Identifying LRE 
^ - appropriate placements for handicapped students.. The P.L. 94-142 

. regalaticMis stipulate certain procedures that Local and State Education 
V ^A§^cies must minimally establish for implementing the Act* These 
'procedures might be designated as "critical" to the ass.urance that 
frtacement in the LRE appropriate setting is made* This study identifies 
some promising strategies in .implementing the procedures critical to five 
areas: Identification and Valuation (including public awarena?^, -y 
, referral and^creening, communicatiqn and 'docilfpentation); PlacemenV ^ 
Decision Haldnq (EUgibility, the Plafining Team Meetings, and Individual 
. Educational Plan Meetings); Parent/Student Involvement : Review and 
Reevaluation ; and Program and Individual Services (the Continuun and 
related services)* 

-This report is organized to present the methodology usedjn 
identifying promising strategies in Section II* The five critical 
procedural areas are discussed individually in Section^III - VII* Reports 
and observations frdbi fjeld staff indicated bi additional area which 
appeared to effect the placement of handicapped Students in LRE 
appropriate settings,* Thi^ was ptrlrriarily the phys^ical environment and set 
gp of the classroom and/or Jbuildiitg* Section VJII, Architecture, details 
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specific examples of modifications or adaptations which were observed 
within study sites.' Finally, Section IX includes a ^s unwary of the 
strategies and factors operating within districts. 

Inl^rent in Implementing any law as comprehensive and complex as P.L. 
94-142 are problems unique to individual school district circumstances 
which give rise to raany issues and some answers*. It is the intent of this 
report to identify the workable solutions or answers to the issues' 
involved in the critical procedures as found operating in the 15 districts 
and within the 5 states which participated in the study. Some ofthe 
''solutions" or ''promising strategfes" may serve as examples of adaptations 
which facilitated specific aspects .of LRE placenent determination, / 
Practices that go beyond those mandated are also noted. Almost every 
district in the study had notable procedures* -Although these prqcedures 
were, for the'most part^ unique to each specific setting and the personnel 
involved, this does not automatically make a noted practice in one ' 
district inapplicable within another district* It is important to 
recognize that these adaptations evolved within districts with highly 
individualistic circumstances and as such the wholesale application of a 
successful approach to another district with, a different set of 
circuijistances may not result in solutions which are as effective. 
Additionally, specific operational st eps or procedures extracted from a 
given practice may not be effective in facilitating the education of 
handicapped children. Operational steps are described to give the reader 
an idea of the methods different districts used in actual implementa^jon 
*of a given practicer~~^"^T 

The presentation will rely primarily on descriptive techniques; 
problem identification witMn each critical procedure and the solutions 
adopted that were particularly noteworthy; examples of documents 
facilitating procedures; references to particular cases revealing 
creative - problem solvi^ng, A "promising strategy" is defined then as an 
activity, a practice or established procedure which ha? one or more of 
the fSllowing characteristics; 

1. goes above and beyond njandates of P,L* 94-142{ 



Zf evidences creative problem^^SQlving; 

3* illustrates ideas or solutions to areas of BEH^concern* 

Because of the difficulty in identifying discrete "problems" to be 
addressed, the following discussion does not follow a strict "problem" 
and '^solutions" format* Rather, the discussion focuses primarily on^ 
issues or possible constraining factors and the resulting approaches 
developed by the districts to meet the challenges of those potentially 
constraining*f actors* ' , 

11. METHODOLOGY , , 
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The primary approach was to exan^ine'the sampled State and district 
reports and documents; and the data collected through on-site 
observatiorw^of Placement Team meetings* The sample consisted of five 
States which were selected to maximize variability on such factors as 
geographic location, population, decentralization and special education 
funding formula* 

Withi'n*each State, three districts of varying' sizfe were chosen by \ 
virtue of expected diversity in the quality of placement procedures* 
Within each district Placement Team meistings were observed as part of 
gathering total case study information^ The numbers of case studies 
followed corresponded in ratio to the size of the district. Samples, of 
four different types of cases were obtained: Scheduled Reevaluation; 
Ree.valuation for Change in Placement; Initial Referraj; and Annual 
Review. In all, 134 meetings and "96 cases were observed. 

As part of the observation syston, field 'Uaff recorded, at each 
planning -team meeting, any procedures signified as noteworthy approaches. 
Nofeeftorthy ^approaches were defined as practices which were: 

unusual 

w^lUreceived by the group 

fkcHitated the exchange of tnformation and decision-making 
provided for a less restrictive placement 
thoroughly involved parents in the process 
evidenced creative problem solving* 



0 
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FollovHup inte^vieffs were conducted with participants to verify or 
clarify information wMch^ad been presented during the discussion* In 
addition, each field team made- daily records in a log citing specific 
examples of interesting problems and solutions arising within the 
districts, ' ^ . • ^ 

Thus, the analysis of State policies and of the local agency data 
collection yielded a rich harvest of Inforrtiation from which promising 
practices could be extracted and examined in terms of the critical 
procedyres set forth in P.L, 94-142 (as listed in the 'Introduction) » - ^ 

, A synthesis of this information folloUs with specific examples 
presented in the form of promising practices or strategies to the 
critical procedures used serving the handicapped in the most appropriate, 
least restrictive environment, 

III. IDENTIFICATION AND EVALUATION . ' . 

' Identifying "'all children who are handicapped, reg^dless of 4he 
severity of their handicap and wKo are In need of special education and 

. related se"\^ices" can be considered as the first critical procedure to 
ensure/the implemwtatlon -of an IRE appropriate education. As part of 
this identification procedure States and local districts have devised a 

^ varletj^ of means to insure public awareness, identification of handicaps 
through screening and referral and effective communication with adequate 
documentation. Once the handicapped child has been tentatively 
identified, the educational and diagnostic evaluation used to determine 
formal' eligibility must take into account the p.L, 94-142 requirements 
for non-discriminatory assessment and multidisciplinary evaluation 
techniques* The following discussion illustrates some of the noteworthy 
approaches aclopted by the districts participating in our study. 

Identification 

The tentative identification of handicapped children usually involves 
building public awareness^ establishing a systematic screening program 
.with formal referral procedures, and also developing copnunication*^ ' 
j)rocedure^to facilitjate the entire process. AH of these procedures and 
/efforts. must be properly implanented to ensure that the forthcoming 

4 
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evaluation resources are meaningfully utilized* A high referral rate of 
false positives (that is, children who would not prove to b| eligible for 
special education and related services) would undesirably overburden the 
available evaluation resources* Conversely^ an extremely 1^1 gh accuracy 
rate may suggest that too few handicapped children are referred as a 
result of the process of screening* \ 

Public Awareness * The functions of increasing public awareness are ' 
multiple** In part it is to increase sensitivity to the identifiable 
characteristics of the. handicapped, and thus to ensure the provision .of* 
services to previously unidentified children* Also, in part, it is to 
enhance tte willingness of the public to become more involved in 
supporting the concept^df st)ecial education services for handicapped 
learners* Although p,L* 94-142 does not mandate specific methods to 
sensitize the public, most districts recognized the necessity for 
reaching out to the public in general, and more specifically to other 
hiimp service agencies within the community in order to obtain assistance 
in locating unserved children with handicapss As a result several public 
awa/*eness Ti'rograms have emerged* 

Most districts conduct on-going programis to inform the public through 
newspapers, television, radio, newsletters, and toll-free telephone 
numbers* One state in our sample established special targeft populations 
for. inclusion on its yearly planning activities* All of the 
organizations which represent special educaMon adm^inistrators, teachers 
and supporting personnel, parents Iff handicapped, and the handicapped ^ 
themselves were involved ii^the disseni nation and information- 
activities* "Usin^ all major media resources in the state, pub].fc 
announcemeits were made and public hearings were held on a time schedule 
which was state*wide, and which targeted a special handicapped 
population* This effort seemed to provide considerablein-depth 
information about a specific handicapping condition, rathor than more 
general information about handicapped children* ' 

Another state purchased four T*V* films to increase public awareness 
of its available , programs and to aid local districts in Child Find 



activities-. Although this state is composed primarily of rural or 
'*hard-to-reach'' areas; they were able to coordinate the broadcast of the i 
films with special displays at local shopping areas consisting of 
information on early warning signals, identifying characteristics, and 
sources for assistance* Local districts enhanced' their Child Find* 
activities in this state, by providing an extra "pus'hV for' several days 
each year with announcements and personal canvassing of the district. 
They- also conducted local radio and television interviews* Another 
district provided group training sessions .for parents covering .the 
, implications of T*L* 94-142, and the ipole of parents in the 
identification, evaluation and placemenif process. 

Referral and Screening * A second major aspect in the critical 
procedure of identification, location and evaluation is the 
implementation of formal referral procedures and the development of 
specific screening techniques. 

An efficient system for the identification of handicapped children 
will require extensive -coordination efforts a?iong all- hunan service ^ 
agencies, - One of the states in our study began to implenent an 
interagency referral system in 1977 which consisted of all state agencies 
and associations, and whiqh has now grown to inclAide several other human 
serviqp agencies. The system, know as "CATCH" (Census of Adolescents and 
Trackihg of Children with Handicaps) was developed by a coimittee 
composed j^f representatives from each state agency/association serving 
the handicapped* Through this comprehensive referral system, the CATCH 
booklet, referral forms, and response forms are disseminated to. all 
participating agencies* In this way suspected^ unserved handicapped 
children from 0-21 years of age can be referred to in appropriate agency 
or school district for evaluation and eligibility determination* The . 
referral is then monitored by the state's Office of Programs, for the 
H^dicapped until the child is placed iifyi appropriate^ special education 
program* All off the 18 agencies/AssocyaJnons involved furnish data tp 
tte Office ofyPrograms for the Handicapped which is used for future 
program planning* , 

' ' 6 . 



^ ' In contrast to, such a comprehensive' and well coordinated system^ 
however, one sniallj predominately rural district, utilized a much more ^ 
informal approach* Because of extensive decentralization of authority 
and responsibility to building principals, theuq^ferral and screening 
• procedures were hi^ly individualized* Chjldren residing within the 
Pr attendance area of a given school .building served as the primary target 
of screening programs and the referral system operating in that 
building* Although this result^ 'ii> considerable variation in ^he 
approach and procedures utilized across schools, there was an unusually - 
high degree of committment on the part of local school personnel to 
individually insure the necessary GOordination*»When childrehH^WJ^^^^^^ 
"potential handicaps were identified, the school staff made use of itS' owK 
professional resources in adjusting current programs and/or in developing 
new programs. of services for those children; * The staff displayed 
consistent commitment to the concept of maintaining special education 
students within their home school*' Cooperation and coordination among 
regular and special education teachers was encouraged and prjomoted within 
the bounds of this decentralized arrangesfient* Probably, this sente of 
commitment wtxich fostered coordination and follow through is a result of 
the small school community atmosphere* Fortunately for this district, , 
the state regulations permitted such decentralization, and even suppor:^d 
those programs with extensive assistance through inservice education, ^ 

One state in our study had .established upusu'ally short timelines to 
^ accommodate the referral and placement procarss; 25 days, were allowed 
frm referral to the determination' of placement* Services mTTst be 

. f 

delivered within, 15, d^ys^f the placement decision. A key*factor which * 
appears to 'feicilltate the time lines in this referral process ^is that ^ 
referrals are initially speoified according fo four distinct types; 

II Referral of Students Suspected of Being Handicapped; ^ 

2* Referral for Edacatiohal and' Behavioral Diagnosis; ' ^0^: '"^^ 

3* Referral for Homebound or Hospitalized Services; and ^ > 

4*' Refercal for Speech and^ Language Programs* 
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Exhibit 1 explatnl-how t^hese types of referrals are' identified: The 
distinction 'betweea the first ty|5e of rgfferral and the other three type^^ 
is that the latter types of referrals do not require the formal " 

^involvement of a conmittee to determine eligi^iJJAy for services* By 
majcing initial distinctions in the types- of referrals the entire 

^ eligibility and placeitient process (for special education) can be 
accelerated* 8y classifying- referrals in Jhis way stCidents who are in 
need of educational, social or psychological sepvices- to augment the 

" regular education program p^an receive such services wittjout the n^ed to 
be eligible under a specific handicapping condition* " This avoids 'the' 
cft^n lengthy process of .formal assessijient, placemen^t, and programming'' 
for specifics ^ypes of cases* It^should be noted that in the latter 3 
types of referrals, if th4re is^y indication that the ^jtudept is 
handicapped (as defined in the Rules and Regulations), then ^ ' 
educational planning and, placement committee must also become a 'part of 

, the placem«it process for that student. A related benefjt of such a 
system ?s that all of the districts throughout the st^te operate with 

' starfdardized procedures, the foundations of which are based* specif ic^lly 
on. the etjucatlonal *pl4nni;ig and placement committees, in each distrfict. 
The titfe,' termi nology, and functions of the committees are consistent 
^ .across the districts in the State^and this greatly facilitates 
. interdistrict transfer's within the state* 

^ Referral procedure's appear^ tq be.jitore effective when linked 
directly to screening' ^ InS state alr^dy serving those handicapped 

» individuals from birth to age^25, neo-natal units have been operating in 
certain' hospitals* The hospitals have a systematic procedure for . 
referring high-risk infants directly to the school system* this 
procedure greatly increases thrvppssibility Tor 'early identification and 

. "^IntH^yention. In an'other locaT district Child Find activities focu^oh 
{children from birth through' 1;i|gree j^ars of age* Children are iScreened by 
the "Steps-Up*;^ pragram located at the monthly immunization cliniqs in 

^ each fountj^d- sponsored by the. intermediate schoot district and the 
cogntv he^ltfh departments* Esch child is ^checked, for a^e-appr6priate 



'EXHIBIT 1: yiATE GUIOELINES FOR REF^^RAL'ANO DIAGNOSIS 




The rules for the implementation of majidatory special 
education orovide for four distintt types of referrar^ 

Referral of Students Susoec^ed of Seing Handicapxred 

; ■ ' ■ . ' ^ ^ 

The law ypquires that a. formal procedure be followed for 
^persons suspected of being^eligible" as severely mentally impaired, 
trainable aenta^lly impaired,' edlicable meritali^ ijnpaired, emo- 
t^ionaliy impaired, learning disabled,, heading impaired, visually 
impaired, "physically/apd otherwise ^jealth impaired, or severely 
. multiply impaired pCTSons^ 

Following referral , ^an educational planning placement 
committee meeting (EE*1PCj , must be convened ^to .determine the 
^ itudent's eligibi^lity for special education programs^or services^ 

Referral for Educ^onal and Behavioral Diagnosis 

^ Students. who are\(chibitinjg academic, social, or behavioral ' 
/ problems may be referred to a school psychologist, school social 
worker or teacijer consultant in order to provide information 
and support to the teacher and/or student, Studepts receiving 
these services do not Require an EPPC- However, if , there are ^ 
\ indications that thjs student is handicapped^^ the'school psy- 

■ chologist, school social worker and/or teacher consultant must 

request that an EPPC be -convened* Support personnel are prepared 
to provide counseling to the student and parents, reccftmnand in- 
structional and behavioral management techniques, and help the 
teacher in* resolving the student ' s"probl^(s) . 

Students, who are referred to school psychologists, .school- 
social workers and/ot" JCeacher consultants, but who are not sur* 
pected 0^ jLeing 'TiandiVapped" by definition (SEC* 2S2 b) need 
.not be refeT;Ted for an EPPC* 

. Referral for Homebound or Hospitalized Service's 



Students who are homebou^ or hospitalized due to illness, 
j^ccident or injury should continue to receive instruction, 
Homebound and*hospitaliied services ar*e available and reim- * 
bursed by special* e^Jpcation funds for physically impaired stu- - 
dents who cannot participate in a regular classroom program, 

Homebound and ^lOSpitalized \ervices are designed^ to provide 
an instflictional delivery system only for students who cannot 
attend school becau^.of a physical impairment and/ or a healthy 
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pxobreffl. Students receiving homebound^or hospitaiiied Lnstruction 
on a shorr-tena basis, and who are not^ thought ;o be phj^^icaiiy 
ijr otherwise health impaired, ^ere considered to be tempor^iy 
^^anjiicapped.. As p^rescribed in R 340.1711 and R 340.1712/^, taesfe 
students do not require aii HPPC prior to the initiatioi^ o£ ser- 
vice*. However,' see Chapter^'XlV for P.L, 94-142 reqiurements . 

Studenjis who have ^ pergtanent disabiiity or long-tenn 
illness or injury are considered to be physically other- 
wise health impaired. After homebot&id or hospitalized services 
have been initiated, students who have a permanent d^ability 
or long-term illness oi^ injury 34&. 1709) must be referred 
to an EPPC for the purpose of establishing realistic objectives 
and reevaluating the deliveiy system. These students may b^ 
recommended for additional special or general education sup- 
port' services ", e.g. occupational therapy, speec|i, physical 
therapy, school social ^rk. * 

4. Referral for Speech and Language Programs * 

Students who are suspected of having a speech , and/or lang^xlg^ 
impairment . gtust be certified by a fully approved teacher of speech 
and language impaired who has earned a master's degree and has 
completed at least S years of successful teaching of the speeciji 
and -language impaired. As prescribed in"R 340.1710, students, ,' 
referred' fpr speech and language service! do not require an 
EPPC. However, it is the responsibility of the, teacher of ,/ 
STjeech and language impaired to refer a student for further ,/ 
evaluation when^ there are indications that the pupil may have/ 
severe aod/or additional impairment (s) , Mote: See Chapter DC 
for a discussion'Of the inrplication of P.L. 94-142 requireraer^ts. 
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development fn' gross and fine.motor,skpl?^^nguage and^cognitive areas, 
as well as for v-lslon, hearing/ tead circumf essence, hip placement, and ■ 
seizure hlstor:^* If any pos?iWe problems are revealed, the Child Find 
coordinator arranges for the appropriate evaluation and- referral to the 
nearest educational planning and placement committee* This is an^ \ t 
^rangement which appears to have benefits even when problems do not 
surface until Tater In the child's life. At times in the placement team 
meetings observed dyring the field study, it appeared that 'lack of an* 
adequate developmental hi^story jeopardized to some extent the placement' 
process and deliberations related to fina^ placement decisions. 

It was Ijjteresting ttf find tisfat three'of the fi.ye States and local 
.education agencies, used .v^rj^tlons on the theme of a "scrteening "team" 
m^feting. iri referring to, the proce&s by which students were identified 
for referral one dlstrict'jcoined the'phrase — "Focus of Concern", which 
was later adopted by the State. Any identifjied, interested person could' 
the* submit a request form to identify a chilii as a ".focus of concern" 
because' of. i!' suspected handicapping condition. When a 'y=ocus" referral 
received then a multidisefplinar!^ screening team meets to determine 
whether or not nw^udeni is lo need of a comprehensive assessment. ' 
These "te^m 'Iscreemng*' meetings included parents as well as a cross 
section oV assessment personpe). The meetings were essentially used to 
present.aiprelim1.niry 'look at the students', performance and to determine 
{and* dociment) the need for supplementary 'general education services or 
the heed^fdr l^urther^assessment. What^ls'^essential here is that this 
process permits careful consideration by a team with various types of 
expertise represented rather than by a single individual and thvis is more 
likely to result In action based on accurate assessment of student's, 
needs. Also, with this procedure it is possible to consider a variet.y^ijf^ 
sources of assistance for dealing. with learning problems - not Just 
special education services. Exhibit 2, a sample',dojcunient of a "Child 
Study Team Screenlhg", Illustrates the types of personnel who would be 
involved, and»the information which one district required as part of 
their referral /stseenlng process. 
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All f+ve of the states in our sample' required that the local 
districts develop and'utiliz^ identifii:ation^and'screening procedures for 
all school age students. These procedures Include. cdnsideration of 
academic progress^ visual, hearing, couinunication, ^otionaL and 
psychomofeer problems dnd reading skills* Since local districts were 
given brdad guideline^ by States relative to the ifnplenentation of this 
mandat^e, there was a wide variety of screening instrunents which were 
available. They varied from sophisticated state-wide screening systens'^ 
to locally used informal checklists* One state required that each * * 
district <fevelop and utilize a^Continuous Uniform Evaluation System 
(CUES) jn the areas of neading, writing and computationa] skHlsy *In 
response to this requirement one district devised an el aborate^ reporting 
protocol for primary through high school grades that was sent to parents 
at the end of each schooV year*". This reporting [jrotocol not only served 
to inform the parent of student progress, but also to identify and track 
academic are a s^ for possible' problems. .Another district in this same 
state treated an informal screening instrument for possible emotional 
problems which was, used'prior to initiating a referral. The^ also 
devised a checklist to detenaine the presence of possible visual 
impail%ifftt» Such "home-made" creations served to assist the teacher in 
making an appropriate referral, a practicff^ also seen in other districts* 

Communication and JDocumen^tion . The third major aspect in the 
critical procedure of identifica^tion is the way in which communication Is 
conducted and documented^ong districts, par6nt;s, and relevant agencies* 

Initial contacts with parents via letters which advise of intent to 
evaluate and gain consent often come as a surprise to the parent, and. ' 
sometimes result in confusion or anger* Two districts have alleviated 
much of the possible confusioi> witf the use of "An Open Letter to 
Parents" (Exhibit 3) which cleanly defines the variety of methods usec^ to 
study a child's situation* This Tfetter routinely accompanies the request 
for perjnission to evaluate and may even be distributed occas^ionally to 
all parents (for information purposes)* / , 
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Follow-up letters pertaining to the actual placement recommendation 
were fr^uently extended to parents both for documentation purposes and 
for information purposes* After eligibility an8 placement were / 
determined by the multidisciplinary team, parents of children who were 
p^ced in special education received written notice and were' asked for 
signed consent if this was an initial placement; in special education* 
This letter generally con,tained: a listing of factors considered in, 
formulati^ig the recommendations; a 'listing of options considered and 
jreasons f^r their rejections; and a clause^for parents to claim, if 
applicable, that they did oot understand* Two small districts usect^is 
procedure for the dual purposes of communicating and documenting case 
study information* The practice of listing all options which were 
considered is particularly interesting, as this consideration was rarely 
in evidence in the actual placement meetings which we observed* 

Almpst all districts relied upon "checklists** enumerating the 

procedures necessary from referral to placement* One medium sized 

district appeared to hav^ developed a very efficient system in ^ 

communicating and documenting the entire referral and placement 

procedure* The district had one particular resource that differed from 

otf>^ districts in that It was able to draw'many of its personnel 

(usually part-time employees) from a nearby university* Although the 

extent to which this affected their procedures is difficult to judge, it 

was frequently noted ^by the field staff that district personnel (both in 

regular and special education) were especially impressive in their 

consistent capability for effectively budgeting their time* As part of 

this system a "Compljance Coordinator^' was designated to work with a case 

manager*. Both wei^e iialf-time positions but permitted coordinatioo 

functions to be effectively carried out* The essential point of interest 

* «« 
here Is the role played by the 'Xompliance Coordinator'** Jhis 

Individuals responsibilities ensure quality control by: 

1, ' reviewing each case in regard to eligibility criteria and * 
compliance with state and*federal regulations; 



EXHIBIT 3: PARENT COMjIUNlCATION 
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\ Af( WEN tETTER TO miHlS 

, THE NATURE OF AH SpUCATtOttAl EVALlfaTIOK 

At one Jiiite or another as many as one out of four pupils seems unable to profit 
fran classroom experiences^ In aji effort to learn more adout such situations, a 
scnoqV may call upon the services of a scnool psyo^ologist^ speech/language 
clinician, special educatlob teachers, or the school nurse, The information which 
follows may an^r some of the questions you have regarding an educational study, 

A variety of methods, is Sjsed to study a situation- These can be briefly . 
described js follows; 

I, ClassT^om observations mav be made in order to see how the student gets 
along with nis teacner ano other siWents, how he studies, and what things in the 
cla'ssroom nay interfere with or uPset his/her learning. 

3- Interviews with you, your child, the teacher(s) and others who icnow your 
Child in school may taice place to obtUn information about^ the school problem(s)- 

3, Academicaptitude ^ests may be given to obtain' information ^about how well 
your dfild figures out school-type problejns, remembers new things he/she has Ju'st 
seen or heard, uses language, makes goQd Judgments, figures out -nhy certain things 
happen, and wnat kind of good ideas he/she has. These tests are often caviled 
"intellig^ice" tests and can provide one indication of how well your cnild can 
oia^ef scnoot-'type tastes at the time the test is given. 

^ 4, Academic achievement tests may,be given to find out hbw well your child has 
learned basic scnooi sKitrs sucn as reading, spelling, and arithmetic! 

5- A \^ision and hearing examination will be conducted by the school nurs?, ^ 

I* ' 
6* Perceptual tests may be given to find out how i^eU yoxir child uses his/her 
visioir and to find <mt now well coordinated he/jhe is (for ex^le, in writing, . 
^drawing- and copying,} To see well does not necessarily mean looUnq accurately; to 
h^ ar well does not ftecessarTTy meaji listening accurately, - 

h Tests if conipunication cnay be given* in order to understand and be 
.understood vn tne Classroom, a student must use language effectively, 

3» Informal methods may be. used which require no testing but still give 
information about your cnild's Ifices and dislikes, interest or 1^ of interest 1n 
school, need or lacic of need for friends* Such information provides us with 
questions to ask during <^nferencei with parents, teachers, and ocners. 

After- information has been collected, the school personnel, attempts td Interpret 
the Information that his been gathered* Various plans are then explored in terms of 
services available fn the schoal and In the conmunuy* The Information, 
fnterprf^tation, and, planning is then presented for examination by both you' and the 
school through conferences, 

The results of the total study are usually suimwrized briefly In a written 
reoort, TJ^is report i^ kept fn confidential files*^ }f you so desire, a copy of the 
r^Dort can be sent to professionals 1n the coffiminity, 

«lf you have linanswered questions or concerns about the nature of these 
procedures, olease contact your principal, . ' 
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-2/ assuring that all reports are present and in order and give 
^ feedback to the case manager as to what is sufficient and what 
information needs are still lacMng; 

3» sending written notifications to parent or adult student; and 

"4. checking to see that, arrangements for related services and 
provisions for transportation are In order* 

Thus the ''Compliance Coordinator" does not look at the placement per se, 
but is concerned that procedures are in order* This is facilitated by 
the use of a sectioned folder on each child with cplor coded paper for 
the different reports filed in the appropriate sections* ^ibit 4, 
"Organization and Content of Special Education Folder," illustrates this 
district's effort to facilitate communication and documentation* Note 
the reference to a Mog sheet** which indicates provision for sighfng the 
folder in and, out — an administrative feature which was not in evidence 
in any other^ district in the study sample* 

^ Another district used a computerized system for keeping track of 
student status — need for reassessment, need for individual program 
plaru and other various kiflds-of information* They also provided a 
narrative handoirt describing tb^spec^al education c"6asses at each* 
participating school* \ \ " * a 

Finally, Exhibit 5 (Sequence for Referral, Assessment and Individual 
Education Program^Development for Handicapped and Suspected Handicapped 
Students) illustrates a comprehensive and well coordinated documentation 
of referral and placement activities* The packet was conceived^ field 
tested for one year^ and developed ty a large urban dis^trict* The steps 
listed are clear and concise, they "follow a natural sequence, and they 
are accompanied 6y directions on th|^tHck 'of each step. The face sheet 
also serves as a check sheet as the'-student progresses throygh the 
referVal process* Ultimately, when the steps are completed anfl recorded 
the result?is a small packet of data containing all 'the essential 

* -r * 

elements pei^tainlng to the needs of the student: and the necessary 
services to be provided* 
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IV. 



EXHIBIT 4 



ORGANIZATION ANO CONTENT^ SPECIAL EOUCATIQN. FOLDER 



Referral Section (top-^to bottom) 



f^on 1 tori ng j Works heet 
Focus of Coftcern 
Permission* for Assess^nt 
Consent fo]j* Mutual Exchange of Infonnation 
t)ue Process . , ' 



The$e should be ordered 
with the. most recent s^ts 
on top. There should always 
be a focus and a permission 
for assessmenrt in each $et. 



IK ' Assessment Data Section 



Order of assessment data: 



This section will contain all available assessment data on the child that 
qualifies Ijim for placesnent in program. Assessment data ordered from top to 
bottom, the top being the most recent assessment. Each old assessment is 
tagged and, dated. Current 'assessment data may include information' during 
the last year as sunjnari zed* under formative'^ data. 

AssW'sment • ^ ' - * 

Scholastic - 
Adjustment 

^Physical ' - * . 

^ jaring - 
.Speech i Language ■ ' " 

■Team Written Report , • • 

Summary- (Summative J\nalysis) 
Eligibility Page ■ . • 

'Approval for. placement ' * 

' ■ " 1 ■ " ■ ^\ • *' 

■III. Placament Section 

Under the placement section we will only file the current I.E. P. and evidence ^ 
of ' parent^ contacts if the'IEP is unsigned. ' ■ ; 




The I.E. P. should include; 



1. Sunm&ries of performa^}ce , 

2. Goals • f . ' 

3. Objectives ' ' - ' ' . 
,4. Service ScheduTe and Signature page signed by the parent- 

Also In'thii - section coul<! be a Parent Notification of- Proposed' Action; 

the cooperai^ive district contract agreement^ also is filed' here, if applicable. 

Chronological Oata - * ■ • • . . ' ' 

Information is filed from^oldest ,on, the bottom ta most recent on top.* 
Examples of information filed here:* * . 

, ' Any i\&tt information not yet included in current assessment 
PT Fdcus of concern *. . *' ^, ' 

PT reports • . • / 

Cijrrespondencs . ". - ' 

, .did Monitoring worksheet - t, ' • ' , ' < 
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EXHIBIT 4: ORGANIZATION! AND CONTENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FOLDER 
(Continued) 



Placement History^ 
In this section we place all of the old: 

* !.E»P's as they beCcme obsolets 
Placement permission forms 
Parent Notification of Change in*Student Status 
Appllcatiorr for Di^gnostl? PUcemerit Forms 

lo(j Page" , 

Log sheet 
. Revlew/Transmlttal sheet 



V . EXHIBIT 5:. SEQUENCE Fof^ R E FE RRA L , ASS ESS KEHT AN D INDIVIDUAL ' 

EDUCATION PROGRAM DcVELOPMEUT KOR HANDICAPPED An'D 

SUSPECTED HANDICAPPED STUDENTS . „ „ 

Pupy Persoaoel Services 

SEQUENCE FOR REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT AND ^ 
. INDIVIDI'a;. EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT " 

FOR 

HANDICAPPED AND SUSPECTED HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



^cuoent 



Birthdate 



Student Number. 



AU steps listed raquire documentation with signature and/or d at 




STEP 



ACTION 



m 



1 



REFERENCE 



COMPLETED 



Assessment: 

Scholastic 
Adjustment 
, Physical 
Other 

Ini^Utioaof L£.?. 
Summaries and .-Vnaiysis 



Districe Dectsion 



Annual Goals 





Reasoa for ^eierral; 
Excesses and Deficit; 








Parent Decision — - 





5,hort Term Instructional j 
Obiecuves | 



?ro(?ram Placement 



.VAC 




OATE,'STAfF 




A letoforoceOufM* 


/ 


■J33 




040 






04S 




/ 


,050 


Fte}ect Assessment 





m 

WAC 
080 

m 



Ass«ssme^t E^roce<iur« 
rlistortcil dau 
Asse^»sm«nt ar«i« 

392 ir: 
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ISS 


Discnct decision 


WAC 


392- i:i 


OSS 




crn 








WAC 
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195 

cm 






Objecuw** 
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EXHIBIT 5; 



SEQUENCE FOR REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR HANQICAPPED AND SUSPECTED HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS {Continued) 



Pupil Persoonei SerVic 



STEP 
1 



REFERRAL'FOR^DUCATIONAL>PLANNING 



Part i R0a»)Q for R^ferrai: fGive britt description of pres^adng problets: 

Academic: 



T*I*piraat 



4^ 

Socul/Emo ci o oai: 



Physical: 



What resources add aitemacives have already beea provided? 



Referred by^ 
Teacher 



Date. 



PrioeipaJ Date. 

Pareoti^Notifiedby Date - 



Panfl 



Is student in need of further aasessmeat? Ye9_ No If no^ ef plaia ia Conmieata* 

If No* should stttdeat be considered for Sp«<iai Cdueatioa services? V" No 1 

* m 
Individual making the decisioit ! - Date 

Assessmeots needed: 



vUioe 



OT _ 
PT _ 



Person ^n obtain parent permiMioo for assessment 



Further assessments c&nnot be Initiated without obuioin^ parent written permission. STEP 2. 



Comments? 



.'EXHIBIT 5: SEQUENCE FOR REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION 

PRDGRAM DEVELDPMENT FOR HANDICAPPED AND SUSPECTED HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS (Continued) 

- - Pupil Persoimel- Services 




PARENT PERMISSION FOI^ASSESSMENT 
AND EDUCATIONAL PL AiNNING 



Dear Parem: 
Vourchiid^ 



enrolled at 



-SchopE 



4as been referred to Pupil Personnel Services by 1 
an eiYon to improve his/her educauonal program, 



-in 




We are pleased 10 be able to ma^e these services available for your child, 

YiDur signature also acknowledge chat' you have received^ >vntten mformauon relaung to Special 'tducauon 
interpreted m your native language. Thjs \% an imporunc source of legal lnf6nnauon outllnmg your rights of du6 
process, artd by receiving this informaiion you have been notifieciof thoserights. 

s * 

it i5 :he policy of the school district to Involve the parents in any action of this nature. Further, we ^vant you to . 
'<novv that State school poles and regulations give you the nght to accept or reject che^e services, 

\i ;0u approve, tne assessment results and recommendations for educational planning mII be shared ^ith you w 
^ithtn 30 school days oi" the return of this form tor by the date mutually agreed ta). Other results ^lil be shared,!^ " 
:h^y become availatiie, ' * ^ 



Comments 



1^ 



or Adui[5iudem» i AJ^riyi^ Y AiJ 



TSignatureT 



J5aie: 



Piren I /CuarcJiaa 
or AOuK Siudcnci 



REJECTION 



TSi^nScSFeT 



_Daie: 



L 



EXHIBIT 5: SEQUENCE FOR. REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT AND INttlVIDUAUEDUCATTON 

" ' ' '^ECTE 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR HANDICAPPED AMtTSUSPECTE&.HANDICAPPED 

STUDEMtS {Continued} - " \- ' k - 

* ' ' Ptipit Persoaaelpervic 



SclTooL 



I STEP 



I' 3 



I 



i 



ASSESSMENT PRt)CEDi;RES 



Grade 



4. 



INVOLVEMENT W;ITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES AND OTHEK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

' Dates: 



SUMMARY OF ASSESSMEittS 



Dttes: 
Dates: 



I SCHOLASTIC. 
A/ IntelUctual 

Test 



Reviewed, but appareotly not a coccribuciiig problem 
Date Verbal 



Separate report available Y«s-._No^ 
PeHorm FS CA MA 




T 



Summan^ 



B. Acact^n^K 



^ By: 



.Datei 



^0. 



Test 



Reviewed* but ^pparea^v not a cootribucijig probiem 

Separate report available Ve« 

Grade 

Equivaient I^esults Grades/Year? o 



Date bv CA iGri de LeveH 



Excess Deficit 



Readiog I 



S pel ling 



Math 
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.Date: 



CoQCmue^ 




EXHIBIT 5: SEQUENCE FOR REFEll'RAL, ASSESSMENT AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIQN ^ \ 
■ . -pROfiRAM. DEVELOPMENT FOB - HANDICAPPED AND- SUSPECTED HANDICAP^>p 

STUDEEJ.TS. (Conti nued ) . V^' ffupift*e.rs|WDel Services 



Scudeat's Ntn* 



^irtfa(late_i_ 



.ScfaooL 



-STEP 

^ 3 '\ 



G. Unguage and CommunicaSion Review^, but apparently riot a confcouiin^p 

Separate rtport available Yes <^ 



Yrs.-Mos./ "/o 



Lanitua<i« Development 1 


■ t • • 






Lamtuaee Devetooment 








Sbeech IVoduction ' 


1' 




J 


Soeech Production ! 






Auditorv Fiincti4lfn« . ( 


■ 1 






Other i 


- 1 







Stunmary^ 



II. . ADJUSTMENT 



By:. 



Date: 



A. . Sodal; Problem - Mflti Moti*^ 

Methods or mstrument used: 



^ Severe* Reviewed, Enit apparently net a 

^on'tribudng problem 



Separate report available: Yes. 



No. 



By; 



Date: 



^ *lf cjieclced. rnuit be assessed bv 3 Socifll Worker Psvcholodsr, or Counselor 

B. En^^tional; Problem -Mfld Mod* Severe*_^ 

* M^tbo<^ or insmimentused: 



Reviewed^ but apparently not a 
Contributing problem^ - 



Separate' i;eport available: Yes. 



.No- 



By: 



Mf checked^ must be assessed bv Social Worker. Psvcholodst. or Counselor. 



DatW-Z_ 



III. PHYSICAL 



Summary:^ 



Reviewed, but apparently not a contributing problem. 
Separate report available y« No_ 



Vision '(Snelidn) ^ ^ IQ t _j..nn 
^Pfiyncm Complfltuig Exam 



H«ann| Scnemnf: With Nonnal LitartK 

"See Atuched Audiogim^ 



Date of Exajn , 



EXHIBIT 5: SEQUENCE FOR- REFERRAL AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION- 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR HANOICAPPEO AND SUSPECTE'O 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS (Continued). 



AUtALYSIS OF. DATA 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE 

^ 



School 



DATA DISPLAY 



Grade. 



Date 



Yr. , 


Mo'. 


Day 




Mo. 


Day 



SCHOLASTIC 



m 1 
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0 

< 
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1 
1 
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ft 
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PHYSICAL 


0 


i ■ 
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* 








* 




X 






«* 
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a 

4 

Z 
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4 
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V 

'a 
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EXHIBIT 5: SEQUENCE FOd REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT AND INDIVIDUAL EDUCAflON 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR HANDICAPPED S\NO SUSPECTED HAMOICAPPED 

STUDE MTS ( C ont i nued ) ' PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES* 



STEP 
4 




Student's Ncme^ 



J- 



DISTRICT DECISION 



Stufient Eligibie for £xeed« C^t Prognm 



.No, 



Progrui Adiaimctrator 



2. 
3. 

■t. 



' Sifiutttrviil ^ 

ANNUAL GOALS 



JA« per WXC 39M71-125 to im 
J Dmw ; 



STEP 
6 




STEP 

8 - 



er|c 



SHORT TERM INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

(See Attached) 



EUfolw [befttstMU 



COS 

3W 

CS 

or 

PT * 
Other 



PROGRAM PLACEMENT 

Sort' £od 



Dm 



/ 



T 



PARENT DECISION \ 

idd A^t«vttvM 10 k«*^f with tb« t»d*dV»pft><r«i« tawtH tJia tt^ud fo«i«. 



PireiiUGptfdi«i.APPROVAL 



Ptf«nc/GtuHli& f REJECTION i 
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Eva1 uatlon 



The basic evaluatiorv requirements'of thl law specify that the' 
evaluation matwials be administered- by trained personnel, that a battery 
of tests applicable to the handicapping condition be utilized, and that 
the evaluation is made by a multidisciplihary team. The resulting impact 
y of this mandate is that the spe|;ial education as,sessment staff in 
virtually every district'has become overburdened^ and .there have been 

T? ^ increased demands for more technical assistance involving regular 

education teachers. Aside from hiring additional per'sonnel, sismetimes 
qh a temporary bases',, districts have adapted to this requirement in a 

' * , variety of ways. - ' , * 

Cfne large school district's special education department organized 30 
hours of inservice training workshops for selected teachers to enable 
them to establisb'an effective /"Core Team" in their school. The school 
administrator participates by releasing certain teachers for the 30 hours 
of training, .stipporting the team process by meeting regularly with the 

■ team, assisting in scheduling a time for tean meetings, and building 
support for the*team among the school faculty. The teachers receive ' 

, inservice education "credits" for certification renewal and the special 
education department provides follow-up consultation and classroom 
assistance. Exhibit 6 demonstrates this concept of the "Core Team", its . 
purposes ahd functions. - ^ 

A small dis,trict faced with the problem couition to most—of being < 
unable to secure technical assistance funding—used its cm^ limited funds 
and corrtj-^ned with four other districts to purchase a "trai^Tier." The 
"trainer" came to the district every week to conduct chil^ assessments^ 
to hold training sessions, and to assist in collecting c^se data, in 
another small /ural district, the director of special education provides 
inservice training to every teacher in the district at the beginning of 
every year. Arrangeinents ^ere also made for all special education 
teachers to herre^spare time for access to. the special education director 
to discuss needs, concerns, and problems. They atso used their allotted 
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time to develop and collect nraterlals, or make home visits. Although, 
thesS attributes appear to be somewhat simplistic, they were, in fact 
secure, supportive services to'this district's teachers. 

^One state conducted state-wide .conferences twice yearly specifically 
designed for, evaluation pers^)nnel— diagnosticians, ps'ycKologists, and 
special educators) and, where feasible, psychiaitr^ists. They also produced 
a series of v^deo tapes enunerating the various mandated placement 
procedures and illustrating one version of a model multidiscipHnary 
conferehce (utilizing role playing)*. The tape"|s^ distributed to 
districts Vound the state and-is^also used extensively in inservice 

training. " 

* ^ • 

It was not unusual to find widespread •concern Sfliong the 'regular 
education teachers regarding evaluation procedures. Concern ^mong 
regular education teachers was expressed relative to the complex 

'procedures and documentation required for determtning eligibility and 
placement in special education programs, 'Coordination of assessment data 
across professionals from a variety of disciplines and the role of the 
regular education classroom teacher In this child evaluation' process were 
also areas where teachers, felt unsure. Some districts eased this concern 
by using case managers. ,One urban district developed a network of 
"supportive teachers" that serviced specific geographic areas and who 
became Involved as soon as the referral was received at tJie area office'. 
These "supportive teachers," /ormerly special education teachers, 
functioned as a pivot around which the evaluating tern revolved. They 
were vltaQto all "staffings" hald on a child because Jthey served as 
chairperson and documenter and most -importantly as a gutjdance source and 
monitor. These. corvferences were referred to as "staffings" because they 
brought th^ staff together in order to determine findings and 

) recommendations. Having foniferly been teachers, they were sensitive to 
and familiar with both the regular-and special education personnel . 
Exhibit 7, "Staffing Conference Report I, II," indicates the kinds of 
meetings and personnel for which the "supportive teacher" was responsible, 

\ ' f 
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EXHIBiT 6: "CORE TEAM" 



r 



WHAT IS A CORETEAM^ 



A Core Team is a gi^OHp of spedal^ducators; regular teachers, and admin- 
istrators who work togetlier to reevaluate the educational objectives for 
students who are having learning difGculties* After pinpointing the 
learning problems* the Core Team involves parents and^ when possible, 
the student in the development of an yidrvjdualized educational pro- 
gram (lEP), The Core Team recommends the mp?J effective teaching 
strategics^ materials, and classroom, management^chniques which are 
needed to provide ^dents an appropriate education m tne least re* 
strictive environment^Tl^ Core Team also utilizes the services of school 
psychologists and other support personnel as needed* . . ^ * 

WHY HAVE A CORE TEAM? 

In addition to meeting the requirements of PL 94- 1 42, the Core Team 
establishes a team process for plaiming instruction to provide an 
appropriate education to students with tiandicaps or other learning 
di^cuities, ^e-Core Team training also enhances a teacher's diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching skills. ^ ^ 



/ 



COMKUNICATTOH 



ASSESSMEKT 



mnNO COALS 



PRESCJUPTTVE 
TEOMQOES 




INOfVIOUAUZEO 
EDUCATIONAL PLAH 



R£5F0tCStatUll£3 



SKILXS ) TtACKING 

DEVELOPMENT 



TEACHtNCXATEfttAa 



uoHrrofttNG 



CLASSROOM MAM(;E»£Kr 
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EXHIBIT 6; ^'CORE TEAM" (Continued) 




WHAT TYPE OF TRAINING DOES THE DISTRICT CORE TEAM 
PROVIDE? ' ' 

The thirty hours of ihservice training is designed to refine teaching skills 
and develop a team process for working together ' ^ 

Teachii^ Skills 

Skill that are emphasized include training in the following areas: ' 

^ *]£rs& of the diagnostic*prescriptive teaching process to plan instruction 
ihiough; 

/ ^ ^ ^ 

" W — Assessment of students'^ educational needs- 

— Ih^duaiiziftg iitS^ction ^ 
•Qassroonr management techniques 

•Imptementation of the lEP in special education and/or regular dlaases 

teaching strategies' and materials appropriate for students with 
handicaps ' 

•Monitoring of student progress 
Team Process- 
Each team learns to do the following; 

•Develop a delivery system to provide appropriate educational sendees 
for students 

•Identify and utilize the Team's individual and collective strengths 
•Share responsibility and plan together to meet individual needs 
^Monitor the Team's effectiveness 

•Respond to th^ consultation and training needs^f other teac^^en 
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.EXHIBIT 7f- STAFFING CONFERENCE REPORI I , . 

ST.^IMG CONTtSOCI X£?ORT Z 

-Srudeox Services* ^^^V" 



3c::ooi ?risci?ai_ 



Social iforfcer^ 



3irthdate ^ 



Ithaic C^ce_ 



2 



Supportive T«acher_ 

3 rodent 

^^a^3e 



Interpreter^ 
Other 



Heaitii : 



Gride 



Hearing : 



Oate) 
Medication i 



^f^ecsnsnencations : 



^avlaw ;;ate 



Add_^ [ 



Tsacher 
Test 



ERIC 



ansporratioi: :fece5Sar7 



yes 



no 



1 1 
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EXHIBIT 7b: STAFFING CONFERENCE REPORT II 

'STATFIHS COMmorcS REPORT IX 
Student' Services 
School 



Student 

Last 

Priniary^ Language^ 



First 



WISC-R ( 

I 

S 

A 

V _^ 

c 

D 

7S" 



?C 

?a" 

OA. 
CO" 



ACHISVHHDIT; 



FS 



Claaaroom Perfaraance LeveX 

Reading 

«atii 

Speliiog 



VRAT ( 
Rdg. Rec 
spelling 
Arlth. 

Other 



) 



PROCESS : 




IT?A ( 


) X 


AR 


7C 


7R 


VE 


VH 


GC 


AA 


M£ 


AH 


' AC 


VA 


S2 






rXOSTIG ( 




dA 




t-H 


?A 


?~G 




T-C 




?-S 




S-R 




??VT ( 




CA liA 





CSLA 



^• SiJHHARTf or DIAGNOSIS ; 



a. 2. 



McCarthy ( 

V 

?? 

Quan. 

Mom* 

Hot. 

G.C. ■ 



?IAT ( 

RR 
RC 
SP 
SI 
TT 



WOODCOCX ( 

LI 

WI ^ 

HA 

HC ^ 

PC 

TT 



OTHER 
DETROIT 

?A __ 

'7A __ 

?0 _ 

70 _ 

MS _ 

AAU _ 

" AAR _ 

OC _ 

SAA _ 
7S0 



\^ Med. M.A. 
; Bender ( 



VMI 
CA 



( 



MA 



0 

FA ' 

D 

MA ' 

sab' 
val" 

DA " 
OA " 



Hatricrfflf 

airthdate 
Ethnic Codi_ 

Date '_ 

Grade 



Binet ( 

HA ■ 



s.r.T. ( 

Other: 



KEY MATH ( 
Hua. _ 
Trac . j_ 
G 5 Sym. _ 
Wrd Prob • 
Kiss Elem." 
Money • ^ 
Msznt • 
Tiae ~ 
Sub« 

Dir. ^ ~ 
Kult. ~ 
M • Comp • 

Total Test"^ 



3/ 



CA. 



ERIC 



^ -Scatftmenr of specific goals and instr'ictional objectives based on current levels of 
?«rforsianca needs. 



/■ 

/ 

/ 



i 

f ^ 



An addHion^l area of concern for regular education teachers was that 
of making appropriate referrals* This included recognizing children who 
might be eligtole to r^jeetVe sp^ial education services*. In order to 
alleviate som^ of this concern, one district'^ plan 'hSd'published 
"identifying behaviors" for each handicap and "Suggested Guidelines for? 
EvaluaticMis R'elated to Student's Age*" ^ 

Another eiffect of the evaluation requirements was seen in the rise of 
regiCMial diagnostic centers* More. than half of the local districts had 
access to diagnostic centers working in cooperation with agencies and 
school personnel in determining special needs for physical, mental, 
emotional, or multiple disabilities^ When a learning jdisability was in ^ 
question, some of the potential receiving resource teachers made special 
efforts to take the child info the class for short periods as part of the 
diagnostic procedure* One district routinely used 30-day diagnostic 
placements in a designated learning center closest to the child's home 
when the child was new to the district (and had previous candidacy for * 
special education); in cases of emergency/ijmiediate placement; or when 
the diagnosis was especially difficult to make* 

Since .evaluations must be comprehensive an^ must includ^ data from a 
variety of ^assessments, the placement team was often provided with ^ 
excessive amounts t)f information* At times this amount of information ^ 
was difficult to organize, and integrate* In cases of initial referrals 
when assessments are most varied, some districts found it helpful to have 
the psychologist meet alc^ with the parents to share and explain the 
test results and test score information* Though this was often 
time-consuming, it also provided for^a more efficient placement meeting. 
This practice was largely seen- in the smaller districts. . 

Part of the evaluation procedure. involves tbe parents' right to an 
independent evaluation at public expense. Usually, in their letter to 
the parents, most districts state: "Also, you havg the right to obtain 
an independent evaluation at public expense if you desire." One distfict 
added, "... currently vie know of no public agency other than the school' 
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district that will condj^t such an evaluation free of charge. Therefore, 
•at your request the school district wijl assist you in seturing an 
independent evaluation at , district expense." ... a generous gesture to 
say the least. ' 

IV. PLACEMENT DECISION MAKING 

There are two formalized meetings at which placement determination 
and educational programming are typically discussed. The Placement Team 
(PT) meeting v*ere such decisions are made can be conducted in a variety 
of ways, some of which m^y facilitate determination of an appropriate 
educati(xial placement. The Individualized Educational Plan (lEP) meeting 
represents another meeting at which critical decisions are made. 
Decision? about a student's educational placement usually begin with 
consideration of eligibility for special education services. This 
discussion typically occurs at the PT meeting. Here discussions focus on 
the student's academic and social characteristics and move toward'jnaking 
a decision about the match of student characteristics with the 
eligibility criteria for a specific handicapping condition. Sometimes kt 
this initial decision point it is difficult to accurately certify ■ 
eligibility, ind yet without meeting specific criteria a student is 
ineligible for services -he/she often needs. 

The pl-acement and lEP meetings dt the local district level can be 
conducted to facilitate, the active involvement of all parti ci plants ^ 
including parents, in the decision-makihg process. The following sectign 
highlights local district practicfes which were developed in response to 
the mandate^for participatory team decision-making relative to a 
student's educational placement and program. In addition, the problen.of 
eligibility is discuSsed and several options for meeting this challenge 
are described. * -j 

Placement Team Meetings i 

In the cours'e of the observations collected in the'field study of 
placenent team meetings, findings In regardto actual procedures were 
recorded and signified as noteworthy by virtue of characteristics that 
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were determined to be unusual practice; well-received by the grou0; 
' facilitated iDformatlon sharing and participatory decis^ibn-making; 
ensured LRE appropriate placement; or reflected creative pj^oblem- 
splving* / 

. Almost all cases observed, from the simple to the complex, exhjbited 
sane or many of these characteristics. A. most unusual practice which 
assisted in developing a^mect\an1sm for quality' control was evident in a 
large,. -centralized district which routinely held "Area Staffings". These 
area level staffings were conducted ^fter the school building, staffings. 
The area staffings were typically chaired by thespeciaT education' 
coordinator. The area placement team staff served «s monitor of the * 
placement procedure to ensure the dqcunfentation for^eligibility and * 
placement were complete. If everything wis irr order, the area level 
placement committee rubber-stamped the decision which was actually made 
at the sdieol btiilding level* If there were cpmplications, e»g»^ not in ■ 
agreement with the school level decision, the area ^taff special 
education coordinator, and the school building' placement te'Swi would 
actively wohk together to develop a solu^i^n* .Since this district tMded 
to conduct more than one meeting concerning educational placement, th^ 
district liaison worked betw^n the p^ent and the team. " ^ 

Eligibility . A placement decision is Urgely constrained' by the 
determination of eligibility for services linked to a "labeling" of a , ^ 
handicapping conditlon(s). All st'ates in the sample used the eleven 
definitions of handlcappifig condltfons as ordained in P.L. 94-142, {Sec. . 
121a 5), yet the eligibility criteria varied somewhat from* state tp 
state. Overall, th% prevalent attitude of the placement teams wa^ to ' 
flex the rules in order to obtaiin the needed services for the child. For 
example^ in one case, efforts were made to re-classify a child as 
"physically or otherwise health impaired" when it was eyident she no 
Iqnger met criteria for "visually impaired." ' The ^'physically or. . 
otherwise health impaired" definition w^s more encompassing .and allowed 
the childtto be eli^ij^le f^ier special education if the "physicail 
impainnaft" (in this case colaboma) interfered with her learning. ' 

- <t 
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^5Pfe urban, district designed its own. criteria (not required by the 
State), for pVacement in **self*contained learning disabled** classes and 
f-or plewement ii^self-contained **seyere oral language** e-T3isses* This 
involved combining especially , designed eligibility criteif^e^for each 
specific placement^ Obviously this was developed in response to certain 
handicapping conditions calling for.certain types of service, so they 
combined th§^ placement with the eligibility criteria Both of these sets 
of criteria are illustrated in Exhibits 8, **Criteria for "Placement in a 
S^lf'-Contained Learning*D1sab>lities^Iass"; and 9, "Procedures for . 
.Aduission to Severe Oral Language Classes." * 

' * As previously mentioned -these practices cannot be considered out ot 
the context of the district situation in which they evolyed* llS^ cannot 
be considered,piecemeal/and in fact^it is- conceivable that specific * 
procedures withi^ given practice may be questionable in terms of * 
effect* f/or exaj(^)le. Exhibit 9 includes a reference to a waiting list, 
which i^inappropriate, and certainly'cannot be identified as a promising 
stratMjfc) " Interpretation of the appropriateness or inappropriateness of 
a stated district practice is 'admittedly rather subjective* .In some 
»casef what appear to be reasonable, and practical suggestions may, if 
taken to extreme, actually become non-facilitating and i>ihibiting of the 
spi/it and intent of P*L. 94-142* In such instances, they may actually 
ha.ve an adverse effect^ on implementation of free, appropriate public t- 
education for all handicapped children* 

. • Tn another urban district two types of classroom placements were 
.established for childr^ vWth learning'^disabilities* For one tyga of 
placement, students had to meet the State defined eligibility criteria. and 
for these si^udentsi^the district was ^reimbursed^ty Federal and st^te 
funds* For the oth«r learning ^disabilities placement the criteria for ^■ 
eligibility were^less^stringent and the program was totally supported hy 
district funds* In this way the district was able to provide educational 
siervices to those students who would have been otherwise ineligible to 
receive suctKspecial *help* 



•EXHIBIT 8i CRITERIA 'FOR PUCEMENT IN A SELF-CONTAINED LEARNING 
' DISABILITIES CUSS * 

I. Deftnteton , * ^ 

Thtt child ttxh^blcs a slgnlflcanc discrepancy betyeen Incelleccual 
pocendaf and academic 4chl6vemenc. The specific learning disability 
ttay be toanlfesced by a percepcual handicap or che laablllcy co 
-process audlcoty and/or visual Inforroaclon. 

U/ Abllley ' 

The child otusc show at least" average potendal In some areas. 
Xhere may also be a discrepancy becyeea verbal and performance areas 
or considerable subcesc scatcer. 



Process^lng 



V 



^ The phlld must show screngths and weaknesses ^In^ process cesclng 
with slgnlflcanc deflclcs In aiore chan one. subcesc* peflclcs shovn 
Qa cestlng shQ^ld be supporced by observadoa, Informal assessment * 
and/or parent or teacher Inpuc- 

IV. ' Academics ] 

' f 

The child should be below expeccadon for abllley and age. 
In more Chan one academic area. ' ' ^ , ^ 

7. Faccors co be considered . . 

A. Can che child su'cceed In a less rescrlcdve environmenc? 
1. Has he/she received LD/Re^ource supp^prt? 
2., Has. an excendtfd resource, program been cried? 
' t ^' '3. Ha^e available resources la regular curriculum 
been ud^Md? , 
I.e. Reading Resource 
Volunteer^ Tutors 

• Counseling and/or social work Incervencton - 

Consulcadons • ^ 

. Basic or skill building classes • *( 

^ 3. Have exclusionary faccors been eliminated as a primary cause\ 
00 che learning problem? . , * vJ 

I.e. tnvlroamencal deprlvadon 

Slgnlflcanc cultural differences 
>^encal i'ecardadon 
£m*6tlonai problems 
Slow learner 

Visual^ hear(ng^» speech o^Nmotor .handicaps 
C. Will che child benef Ic from .chlA cype of Tplacefnent? 
1> Is, che child lacking 1^ modvaclod? 
2^ Does cKe child have a negadye atdcude coward 

"Tchool and learning? 
3» his behavior Incerfere wlct; his progress 

and/or che progress of ochers la che self- 
concilned learning dls'atlUcy class? 
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EXHIBIT 9: PROCEDURES FOR ADMISSION TO SERVERE ORAf UNGUAGE CUSSES 

I. ■ A child considered to be a candidate for the S.O.L. daises 

may be referred by any one of the following: 

y ■ ■ 

1 . psychologists' 

2. adaptive ed-ucation supportive "teacbers 
, • 3. V learning d.i sabil i ti es teacher 

4. parent 

5 . e tc . ■ . * 

II. All referrals should be initially made to the SttWArtive' 
- Teacher for Speech, Language and Heartng Services. 

III. Referrals are then filtered to: 

> 

A. the audiolbgist for d hearing evaluation ^ 

8. the psychologist for an intellectual assessment 

C. the Speech and'^anguage Oiagnostic Team ' • 

t - 

This,teaff will be comprised of speech pathologists, who, *as 
part of their responsibilities for the dr^trict, will ad- 
minister the language diagnostic battery as needed. 

■ . . ■ *^ " 

IV. The diagnostic battery will cover the following language 
areas (suggested test^ are listed under each area*-) : 

.A. Syntax and Morphology 

U Carrow Test of Auditory Comprehension of 
Language 

2 . Carrow E'licited Language inventory 

3 . Developmental Sentence Scoring 



B, Semantic^ 
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1 . Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

2 . Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 



C . . Phonol ogy ■ ) 

1 . Templin Darley Screening Test of Articulation 

V, If tiie following criteria for the class are met, the child 
will f>e considered an appropriate candidate: 

Jhe child has a severe disability in the comprehension and/ 
or expression of oral language. A child may 'be considered 
to have a-severe- oral language, d i sorder when:, 

. ' . . ' ' f 

.(A) The child shows normal intellectual' potential a^ 
measured by instruments that do not rJquire-'Oral 
directions or oral expresjsl oh . , . ' .-^ 
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EXHIBIT 9: PROCEDURES FOR ADMISSION TO SEVERE ORAL l^NGl/AGE CLASSES 
(Continued) • »; 



(3) 'The child's hearing isTi^ithin normal limits or i/ a 
loss exists, it Isnot educationally significant\ 

it) The child's scorie'on a standardized nieasure of language 
, functioning falls two standard deviations below the meai 
^ for th^; child's chronolog.ical age» except tiiat any m 
child bie^een one standard deviation and two standard 
■ deviatipns below the mean may Ije designated as having a 
severe pral language handicap. 

^ttjf}] The chi^d^is non*verbal or when a spontaneous language 
* sample, of at least 50 u^tterances can be obtained, the 

sample shows development judged clearly inadequate for 
the-child's age in at l^ast two of the following arfas 
of ^language development ; syntactic , semantic , iniorpho* 
logic , phonologic^ 

VI. Admittance to the'c'lass mqst be preceded by a staffing, 
^attended by the foMowHg persons; 

A» Speech Pathologist 'from the Speech and LaOgu^ge 

Diagnostic Team 
8. Ps^ychologist * . 

Supportive Teacher foi*^ Speech, Language, and Hearing 
0.; School Principal 
' E. • S.O. L. Classroom Teacher - ' 

F. Parents , . " 

G. Other appropriate prof fefsTona"! s ' 



VlK Vacancies in the classroom will be filled by children on 

thecal ting .1 i^t. This list will be processed according to 
the date of referral. 

Vlll ^ProgrSm^ Goals and Strategies: 

Tffe goals and strategies of school speech and language^ 
programs should be established to meet the varying communi- 
cation needs ajid skills of individual pupils, shoy.ld reflect 
comprehensive planning and should provide for the development 
, of a continuum of services including appropriate procedljres 
for early identification, dia-gnosis, consultation, referral^ 
, habi 1 i ta ti on , instruction, rnd evaluation. The progiram 
opals and strategies .should 'comp'l iment those of the total 
program, and reflect the- programs growth p()^ential 

A. Program Goal ^ ' 

A sjje^ch and language program shall have a primary goal 
of meeting the needs'of each pupil developing maximum 
competence In communication. 



. Information Sharing ^ Although effective information sharing and team 
<8ecisic%*'™^l<i ng did not typify many of the plftonent meetings observed, 
several techniques were observed which did havfi a positive impact on 
exchange of information among participants* A clear, accurate, 
even-pacefl review of educational history including previous placement was 
a potent force in pictorializing the child's background, and in providing 
a common perspective ^or all placenrent^meeting participants/ This 
initial presentation of information usually set the tone of the meeting* 
When sfich a presentati^on was' too rapid, or too brief, the team became 
susceptible to misinterpretations and would have to call for additional 
clarification throughout the course of the meeting* Most weil-done 
reviews of educational history occurred in meetings regarding 
re-evaluations for change or where placement was an issue* More 
synthesized pictures were presented when the psychologist was able to 
r&late and tie his/her findings with those, of other diagnosticians on the. 
team comparing and contrasting " rather than allowing psychological 
data to stand alone* ' ^ ^ 

Information exchange was facilitated by the a^/ailability of concrete 
examples* Having student records and test/ assessment data and docunents 
in addition to other important information like copies of reports or a - 
videotape of the child's classroom behavior, 'assisted in equal access of 
all team members to the data available* For examp.le, at aa initial 
placement meeting a pre-^chool consuUalit*^ave the mother a developmental 
guide to help show ^hat her child's test scores meant in relation. to 
otW children'^s develoixnen^'at the same age* In an annual, review 
meeting of a seriously arrotionally disturbed kindergartner, the teacher 
presented a tape recording of a '^reading" of a pretend story show the 
progresft of the child,* who rarely. spoke* Finally, information-sharping 
and team decision-making were most effective when the present and 
potential receiving teachers were together on the team. ^ ^ 

Aside from information sharing, the muTtidisciplinafy placement team n 
is charged with decision-making through consensus* This protects the 
student from possible indiscriminate or arbitrary placement based on one 
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person's decision. ^ Another advantage of teaming is ^that problem-solving 
IS more likely to be tackled in a creative'way. Districts made some 
interesting adaptations to facilitate i sti^dent's placement in an 
environment which would best meet his/her acadenjic and social needs. For* 
example, in one case a blind student was assigned to^a high school that 
had never before enrolled a ^lind student. Thfe "mobility/orientation 
specialist" {this individual was an itinerant consultant who served 
district wide)was contacted to assist the student in learning abogt the 
layout of the school and how to change closes most easily. During 
discussions at the placement meeting It became evident that none of the 
te^acheirs' had ever had an opportunity to work with a blind student. It, ^ 

then decided that th6 specia.list-might 'also provide inservice 
training on characteristics of visually impaired learner^s and' strategies 
for teaching to all of' the high school's teachers* This , training would 
help teachers to bfetV^" accommodate and relate to this student and other 
blind-^students likely to follow* 

-Otner examples illustrate the creative solutions which have developed 
in order to assist students to function more effectively in iRE 
placements* In tHe tase of an autistic child, a peer tutor program using 
regular education students was instituted 1n order to provide assistance 
the child when she was integrated* fine psychologist's concern about 
an obese child'? social adjustment to a resource room where she would be 
the largest and oldest child. in the room prompted a special plan* As 
part of the plan to improve her self-cpncept, the placement team decided 
to include the child in planning the^ t/ransition^^o the ne*» placement* 
Since she would be the oldest child ip the resource room, they would 
encourage- feelings of adequacy by making her an assistant for the younger 



children, not on the same par* In a^jpther instance, when there was the 
problem of a parent's resistance to ja particular clinic, the decision'was 
to pursuS a "parent to parent contact", 1*e*, the parent was encouraged 
to contact a parent who had used the clinic previously with the outcome a 
sharing of experiences which helpea overcome anxieties about the clinic* 
This contact would relieve the parjiDt's insecurity about the nature and 
purpose of assessment procedure^ and the possible need fOr special 
services for the child* In a cas'? where eligibility was playing a major 
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role,' careful* consi derdtion was given to categorizing the child as 
"learning disabled" and not "speech impaired". The "learning tjis^bled" 
label would qualify the^child for speech therapy plu^ resource room 
servic^ after reaching kindergarten. Since this a pre-primary 
placenent, the team was exercising foresight as the "speech impaired** 
label would only allow the child to receive speech therapy in 
kindergarten and would require a completely new re-evaluation to receive 
.(Resource room services* 

These" noted findings serv^ tq illustrate the positive powers of . 
shared declsion-fliaking which placement team meetings cah have. 

Individual Education Program 

All districts developed educational programs either during the 
placement decision-making meeting or more frequently after such a 
meeting. The writing of the lEP is a lengttty procedure and most 
districts found it could not be accomplished during the actual placement 
decision-making. One of the overall adaptations made to the requK^ents 
for the Individualized Educational Program was to view its development as' 
a process. The current level of functioning and the long term objecti^tes 
of the Individualized Educational Program were developed during the 
placemeit team meeting. The specific instructional objectives were 
usually developed by the teacher and not by the assessment personnel. ^ 
These more specific aspects of the lEP, 1+iort'term instructional 
objectives, were identified by the classroom teacher usually within two 
weeks after the placement meetilig, since the chnd*s new teacher usually 
wanted to have *'hands on** experience with the child before prescribing 
specific short-term objectives. Districts adapted to this process by 
making a placement decision, and then within the following two weeks the 
receiving teacher met with other specialists and the^arent to develop 
short-term objecitives. Once these were developed the child entered the 
placement; In some cases where the child was new^to the district or had 
been out. of school for some, time, a diagnostic placement was madet In 
this type of placement the primary purpose was to gather additional 



information about the child's functional level and to "try out" the 
placement* If the diagnostic placement seemed appropriate, the remainder 
of the Individualized Educational Program would be developed. Other 
districts used what they called "temporary placements" while the 
educational program was evolving. These placements generally became the 
actual placement upon the completion of the Individualized Educational 
Program.' , ' >^ 

One lEP meeting illustrates the unusual In that it differed so from 
those in the sample, yet was quite usual for tMs school. Participants 
in this meeting Included: the mother, the foster mother, foher care 
case worker, special education teacher, occupational, physical, and 
speech therapists. All of these individuals contributed to .the 
development of the individual educational program for the child. The 
case worker was also to do a* plan of annual goals Individually with the 
foster mother. As pArt of working on the plan, there was a visit to the 
Occupatiwial/Physical .Therapy room' to define and illustrate what the 
child would be daing. Certain equipment was also to be arranged for 
placement In the child's classroom and the cas6 worker arranged to 
atequire some equipment for the foster home. The tean worked- ^fell 
togetijer and all suggestions were considered and incorporated into the 
educational program as appropriate. _^ 

The actual quality of the plan was largely determined by the " 
^arrangemertt of the districts' forms. One form used by a small district, 
part of which is presented as Exhibit 10, had a matrix for indicating 
additional services above and beyond the education needsUxf the child. 
Another adaptation was found In a large district's Flan v^iTcTi included an 
annual goal checklist for basic sk-IU needs which when coded was attached 
to each short-range objective {Exhibit II), Similarly, in other 
districts the personnel responsible for writing the program found it , 
helpful ,to refer to assessment Inventories when formulating the 
Individualized Educational plan. 
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EXHIBIT 10: EXAMPLE OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLAN INCORPORATING 
OTHER SERVICES 



FULL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GOALS: 

The following are identified as additional program elements which ' 
would produce an ideal comprehensive education progfgnr"' It should be ^ 
, recognized that those services and/or the extent of th«e services 
exceed that required for an "appropriate educational pro^rlim." 
Provision of these services is subject to availability of Sufficient . 
special education funding, 

• f ^ ■ 



Services Identified v 
as Fu11 Educational 
Opportunity Goals 
{Annual Hours) 



AIOE 

PSYCHOLOGIST 
CDS 

'SOCIAL WORKER 

COUNSELOR ^ 

OCCPATIONAL 
THERAPIST 

PHYSICAL 
THERAPIST 

PRE-VO^ATIOKAL 

OTHER, (please 
specify) 
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EXHIBIT II: CHECKLIST USED TO ASSIST IN ^INDIVI OUAl' EDUCATION PLAN 



IatU SkUl :x*M 



a30 :irooeiag;3aiv Cjf* 



ICQ rn Munlr idcn $V*il* 



no 



til ^n^H l„dffr* 



n 



113 31^ CgtttU^~ 

113 Adadtlv« ' ^ ^ 



111 7o«4bttl*£*_ 



TIT 

nr 



juidlcorr Mtt 7t«ttAl SidJ-U~ 



T3r 



i3r 



I3r- 




3r 



3> TUttU wtoiim tloq 



140 



1*1 gtadtfrltla< 



210 CtiXa tfiptgg 




x5 



JIO 

111 7Utt*l 



JIO D«cddlnf 

321 ?hoo*tlc /aaiyU 



330 Og*jruiill3g SkltJj 



3^ 
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On a final note, one district supported their teachers operating 
under the "demands of the plans" by providing either compensation time (5 
^ydffys^or a sltost^ute.teacher during the plan <Jevelopment» 

; V. PARENT/STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

Written notice must be given to parents before the public agency 
proposes or refuses to initiate op ^liang^ the identification,- evaluation 
or educational placement* Twelve of the fifteen districts in the sample 
exceeded. P»L. ^4-142 requirements by ensuring that parent consent was 
obtained before any change in placement occurred* Typically the Act 
i requires signed consent only for initial special education placements* 
One' state requires written consent for continuation or change pursuant to 
review* The districts in^ that state made extensive efforts to-reschedule 
meetings wh^n parents failed to appear* The district never proceeded 
with placement unless parent attendance could be arr^ged* Other 
districts faced with the same problem would proceed with the meeting, 
decide the placement and seek written consent afterwards* When a parent 
Wts unable or unwilling to attend the lEP meeting, one state required 
home visits by a home-liaison specialist for the. purpose of approving the 
individual education program* Many districts, in this state used parent 
liaisons in the staffing meetings to provide data about family/home 
conditions* One district conducted individual conferences between parent 
and teacher twice a y^ar in addition to the lEP meeting* 

' Efforts to thoroMghly involve parents in the meeting abounded* 
Parent involvement did not seem to be the result of any notable district 
practice, but seemed to stem from the efforts of individual personnel* 
Overwhelmingly; the placement team participants displayed appropriate 
interaction with and 'sensitivity to the parent* Translat;ors, videotapes 
of the child in the classroom, "round-robin" fashion of presenting 
information, willingness to listen to parents* personal difficulties 
related to having a handicapp^ child^and to offer support and 
suggestions, and requests f^Jr parent contribution were frequent team 
attributes* Presentation of information was adapted to the parents' 
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ability to understand it» On'e psychologist had graphically illustrated 
with a bell curve where the student had scored on her IQ tests \(\ an 
attempt to assist parents In understanding the implication of the test 
results* As long as parents comprehended the Information, detailed 
^testing ijiformation would be presented* It was a district procedure to 
automatically provide parents with a complete co^ of the student's 
folder when they attended the placement team meeting, ^In this district 
parents were also given forms, at the beginning 6f the meeting so that 
they could follow what was being ^ocunented by the chairperson. Most 
districts routinely provided parents with copies of the individual ' 
education plan whether requested or not* During meetings in one • 
particular district, the special education supervisor encouraged both the 
parents and students: to create and maintain their own folder* This 
suggestion was especially emphasized for parents with very young children 
who were just entering the special education system* 

^kocal school systems in general were sensitive to the importance of 
parent invdlvement in the process of determining educational placement* 
For example, when one, mother appeared at the district office the day 
before tHe meeting (by mistake), the director of special education made 
special effort to corrfer with her, knowing she had come a long way* One 
district pays for taxi transportation when necessary for parents to 
attend meetings* Another district arranges for parent transportation via 
a fleet of service vehicles operating under the auspices of the adaptive 
education center* There were impressive Individual accommodations to 
scrtie parents:* One director of special education went to tfie home to 
remind the parent of a reevaluation meeting the next day and made 
arrangements for someone to bring her to the district office*- When one 
mother did not appear at the reevaluation meeting involving an 18-year 
old student, the special ed director went to see her personally after the 
meeting* One placement meeting was held at the father's place of 
CTploynent (a school ^where he taught)* One special education supervisor 
transported a mother from her home to see the child's prospective program 
and then home again when quite a distance was Involved* Although the 
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personal contact was most evident 1n the smaller districts, these 
contacts illustrate commitment to involving the parent, very of ten across 
the barriers of dfst^nce and time* 

There were two outstanding similar cases where the actual class 
placement was at issue. These involved mentally retarded children. In 
each case the school personnel were concerned that the parents would 
prefer to have their children in with the higher functioning group* When 
the parents were given the opportunity to observe the classes and then 
Included in the decision-making process^ they chose the very same classes 
the placement team would have suggested. Their spontaneous decision was 
not prompted by school staff, but was based upon their own evaluation of 
the suggested placements and upon their cm knowledge and realistic 
acceptance of how their children were functioning. Thus, parent 
involvement served as the {tetermining factor in the final decision much'' 
to the delight of the special education staffs. ^ 

Several different approaches appeared to be successful in the area of 
student involvement. In the case of a Junior Htgh School Learning 
Disabilities student the psychologist had a meeting with him to, explain 
what the test scores meant and how his abilities affected his school 
work. In another instance, a lO year-old mentally retarded student was 
asked' to s^imarize the meeting to make sure she? understood what 
discussed. One meeting was i-nteVrupted for one-half ho^ while the 
attending psychiatrist left to talk with the student, inform her of the 
team's suggestions and receive feedback. The student was not able to be 
present at the meeting, yet she was indirectly included in the decision. 
In the case of an emotionally disturbed student being placed in a private 
school, the psychologist and intake social worker met with the student 
the day before, so they knew him personally. This enabled the student to 
be more comfortable about contributing at tHe meeting and also gave the 
psychologist and social worker data to help them draw the student into 
the discussions about placement. 
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All three districts in one state designate a professional staff to ' ^ 
serve as "child advocate" for each case referred' to special education* 
This Individual attends all meetings and serve^^as the primary link 
between the school and the parent* The advocate is responsible for 
designing an educational program which will meet the child's needs* The 
advocate is, the' key person accountable to the parent and the school 
systeois .and is responsible for, ensuring the child is enrolled In the 
selected placement withfri 15 days after the placement decision has been 
made* The advocate even arranges the bus transportation* The advocates 
are assigned by handicapping condition. If a child's handicapping 
cat^ory should change, then the advocate is changed accordingly, yet the 
previous' advocate remains involved for a one year follow-up period, so *in 
a sense, the child is assigned two advocates* 

In molt local education agencies the'students were routinely 
encouragedilo attend their planning, and placement meetings at the Junior' 
and senior Mgh school lev$;K Below this level, children were rarely 
seen at mee^ngs unless they were specifically being included in the 
decision* One s^ate law mandated education for handicapped students 
through age 25* It was here that student participation became more 
active as the staff put more demand? on students to /Express their 
feelings and desires for the future* 

Tts a whole, the study reveialed most parent groups to be in diibt:yonic 
stages attached to the local parent-teacher group* Some states hrfd 
parent advisory councils mentioned irf'their annual program plans, yet 
their functions were unclear* One district was very clear about their 
feeling that parent groups organized by^buildings and not by handicapping 
condition were more effective* In this cfistrict, the parents were very 
supportive^iiQf^!he special education program* They attended all types *t)f 
committee meetings, including that of the budget committee; they became 
active at the State level and became a part of the district's planning 
committee* The parent group was chartered so they could lobby* These 
parents were (*irectly>involved in bringing the special education programs 
into the district, and decided which Services to bring in first, 

4.9 



> ' ^ The degree of parent Ihvol^^flt 'then was related to and reflected by^. 

. the efforts of ^hgiichQoV staff to encourage and accoinnodate^them. 
^ *\Parents oft^ attended meetings of all types referral ; placement, 4 

reyiew^ reevaluation and were gradually making movement tov^ard roles 
■ in participatory decision-making, „ . ^ 

^..[ ■ VL REVIEW AND REEVALuSlON ' , . . 

^ In, one State all special education'^placements, including those 1n 

* private school n^ade on a trial lyasis. The* placement and 

* educational deveTppijenf 'is r^iewed b/ the chief administrative official 

* " , ; of .the 5eh^ district, &r mostfvlikelyi^he designee (director of special 

fljj^cation); *once each semester and a copj^ of the results of the review is 
'^Jjbmttlj^ to the p^ent or guardian* ^ ^ * 

In another .practice, whict/ exceeds the mandated requirements, all * 
' inijtia] referrals have an^i^t-month review involving the parent; This 

# review also jncTudes an update of the individual educatt^nal plarh^^ 

* O^ttfctrict had an interesting policy regarding reevaluation for. 
changelwplacement* , An* additional formal assessment by ^ private 
^" % evaluator was required if placanent outside the d'istcict or irf ^ private 

fafcilit^was being considered. This seemed largely due to the need to ^ 
Justify extra-district placement* This practice seemed most often used 
* . in* cases involving the ''seriously emotionally dis^ur|; 

, >VIl\ PROGRAM AND INpIVIDUAl SERVICES 

* * f* 

I The continuum of .alternative pi acementsX^ be consi^dered the 

^ack6one of a placement system which' enM^^Ugast restr^ptiveC ^ 
environmentrto.^erge and function* variations in 

programming and'individual services hay^^rolved in adap^^ion to State, 
^ ' district, schdol, and irioividual requiremerfts. and needs » ^ r% ? 




One of the Issues* which is a corfcern oF prlmari^ly rur.al districts and 
^ Js shared-w^th ^4i3<*k"icts in sparsely popwHated area^ is that a fujl 
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Children with low incidence- harj^paps cannot always be pl^ed 1n least 
restrictive environments because .^jf the lack of availability of handicap 
speciftc programs. One smalKrujraTdistrict decided to ease this problem 
by hav^ijig foUr special education teacfffers gradually convert their 
self-contained classrooms Into resource rooms. Thus, few children ^. 
r^aineel all day in a segregated classroom; most spent brief yet iiighly 
focused periods in special class,, the remai ndy of the time with % 
nonhftndicapped peers. In this way more handicapped students could 
particluate in the services available and spend time with their peers. 

In many states teacher, certification requirements arfe categorical in 
future. That Is, a teaclier who is assigned to a LearriiTig Disabilities , 
classroom must be certified as a Learning Disabilities teacher. Thii^ 
certlflcWion re£]uirement can limit th6 optimal use of teachers since 
childrjen of one particular .disability category cannot be enrolled in a 
classMf that teacher isn't certified In that specific handicapping 
condition. ' In order to maximize the use of current Staff maintain 
.flexibility of placement options, and to eliminate the need to have 
parallel co'ntinuian placements available for each handicapping condition, 
one district encouraged special education teachers to work for 
ceptif icat.ion in more than one handicapping condition. A teacher with 
Learnip5 Disabilities/Mental Retardation certification could operate i 
resource room which coald accommodate botiKLearning Disabled and mentally 
ret^d^ children. ' ' - 

A>med1iaii sized district decided to renovate ttTeir programming to more' 
specifically meet students needs which could npt be met using the usual 
^ontinuum. The program was redesigned and graphically illustrated on a 
wheel (^ee Exhibit 12). Some of the starred areas revolving about the 
whefe]; can be more clearly defined by the purposes they stress: 

' idutational broker; matching of individual needs with 

community^resourpes: thi§ Includes efforts 
^ to facilitate interagency coordination of 

services to the handicapped, 

.\ J Integrated Teaching 

with Regular Education: elimination of stigmi'by providing 

services to ^11 students ' ' . 



Maximize Inter- 4^ ^- 

Program Mobility; physical flexibility within schooTs^y^nd ,■ 

within other districts ' / ■ 

Behavior Specialist; motivation for **life" " , 

Life Learning; survival, independence, and sensory skiffs^,.^ , ' \ 

This "wheel of service?* was developed by both th6 parents and-- 
district pers6nnel» A survey invdlvlng teacher$s. psychologists, regul^' 
teachers and placenent team members followed whi'ch collected the 
information on the numbers^^d names of the students and where they wouli' 
fft on the "wheeK" For ^ny^student who didn't fit, an explanatibn i^as 
to be given* This format, 'seen hei^e as it wa* developed early" irt^tfie 
spring, is presently in operation (probably in some revised form)' on "tfte 
district level for this ^79-80 school year* ^ \yy 

An urban district faced with-Mrvicir>g enotidnadly ^[yiiredTfeehayior 

disordered students increased its variety of progr^ajn ^ternatlves by " 

adding two types of classes to their 'Conttnuuu: Each-'type^iffai notab^le 

for the kinds. of»^services deMv6red, yet one was particularly interestirtg 

because of its me'thodo^logy. This one was the self-contained^placement 

for 'I^emotionally handicapped/behavior disorder" category ^tf COPES - 

Children Offered Positive Education aod Support - serving young childffen 

(grades The teacher was also a school psychologist and utilised 

methods tha,t were also bei^ng evaluated, such as playing soft^jusic while 

the students worked} desensitization exercises for relawtion; video 

taping often enough so that students became accustomed tb the camera. 

These tapes were used both^for student and parent pur'poses. This was a ^ 

p^lot program that succeeded so well the district decided npt onlyTfrat 

it continue, but also be made available to successive levels (i.e., 

grades 4-6). * \ ^ 

■ . 

The, other clajsses were referred to as ^"Extended Resource." Thdse 

clashes served mostly adolescents under the "emotionally 

handicapped/behavtor disorder*' category. They received regular 

counselling— by an itinerant or a school ^sed counsel^ paid for by the 

district-f-plus experiente in a regular classroom offering subject matter 

■at the level the child could accommodate. 
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Another design en ifirged in response to the need to accommodate two" 
$pec1a] concerns: Ij 'the ^transi^ion for those emotionally impa*1red 
adolescents wlao were gradual^ moving from quite severe to ^less , 
restrictive ^ftvironmejits;^ and 2) the prevention of movement to more 
restrictive settings |[e*g», outpatient "classrooms** located ^.in 
hospital)* . This design was created through and supported by Inter-agency 
cooperation with the State Mentai Health Services* The district had a 
firmly established program enabling students to attend self-contained 
classes in a regular school in the morning arid move to the Mental Health 
Center for therapeutic sessions in the afternoon; This program also 
served students from surrounding districts* 

^ J^nother issue of present conpern for local education agencies is 
.meeting the personnel needs for instructing children with low-incidence 
, handicapping conditions— the physically and otherwise health Impaired^ - 
the hearing impaired and the visually impaired* One 'State has a history 
^foj^ealing with such an issue that has long'been In operation throughout 
its districts and also emulated by others in other states. This one 
state created "teacher consultant" positions as part of eacTi district's 
special education staff with sole responsibilities for low incidence 
populati.ons* The teacher consultant, acting in an itinerant capacity, 
serves those children whose physical impairment is not severe enough to 
require placement in special schools, but who can be integrated, into, the 
community school setting through consultant instruction and counseling, 
Thefr duties are multfphasic and comprehensive: 

' L Assist in the identification, e\taluation, educational placement 
and training of preschool and school-aged students with physical 
impairments, sometime^ inclusive -of students .with additional 
impairments who also require otfher^special education programs or 

services; ■ ^ 
' * \ ■ 

2/ Serve as rje^durce persons for the teacher working with a 
physically impaired child within the normal school setting; 

« 3. Wor-k individually with a child who, because of 'his/her physical 
: impairment ts havin'g difficulty keeping up witji classroom v/ork; 
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4* Assist the teacher in acquiring special materials or equipment 
* which will contr-lwjte to the education of .theV^ysicalty 

impaired child within the nomal classroom* The student fnight 
, be assisted/directed to -furtner treatment, diagnosis, or 
understanding in-order , to receive the greatest possible benefit, 
" ' from the learning environmwt; 

Assist the famfly of a physically impaired child, through home 
calls and'' contacts, in untfer^anding th§ child's educational and 
ocajiional needs; 

G)ive vocational guidance and assistance to a. physically impaired 
erson during/ appropriate times (junior and senior high school) 
and" act as referral agent to vocational rehabilitation services; 

7*. Keep local s/i:hool administration iaformed as to the status of 
the mainstr^amed physically impaired child within the diistrict/ 

Such teacher consultaVits, by theit* very existence and availability, 
have also served to assist in gettfng children placed in less restrictive 
environments* ^ y - , ^ ■ . . 

A sin^ilar^pproach is. irr practice in a district which is cooperating 
with^ university develop a model program aimed at integratif^g the 
mildly^ mentally impaired, behaviorally disordered, learning disabled and 
phj^sically impaired intq regular dassrooms* The original funds for the 
"developqjent of this program w^e provided by the Bureau of ^ducdtion for 
the^Jaffdi capped*; The program is^currently fun(Jed by local district * 
c<?ntfibutions* This program js (fesigned to serve more individual 
studentstwith different handicapping, conditions^ It is also a direct 
means -to insure the IRE principle practiced* It operates on the 
concept of **tii-t®^preter- tutors** who are assigned to children, as a part 
of their individual e<Jucational plan* The children receive their , 
educational pTt>gramming in the regular classroom for a part of each day* 
The Hutors" ^^ccompany 1*4 mildly handicapped children* to regular 
classrooms aiid interpret the written material presented there* They are 
also responsible for implementing behavior management programs and v 
communicating to resource room te'achers the progress and needs of the . 
children with whom they work* These tutors lire drawn from qualified 
applicants,/ including parents* 
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Many districts have funded their own specialized "si^imer" or day camp 
programs. One State provides year round progranming to avoid the 
'all-too-often relapses that occur when services are temporarily 
suspended. A particularly interesting service uncovered in the study was 
one available to everyone attending schools in that pVticulir state. It 
was that of Computer Assisted Instruction^ operated from a State remote 
terminal, and capable of producing a variety of educational programs for 
all students, handicapped or nonh and i capped. All classrooms in all 
schools are equipped witti a terminal. Use of this terminal by individual 
students provides data for reporting student progress in terms of grade 
levels ^nd "topical strands" (subject matter). By providing longitudinal 
data, improvements are made in accurately tracking a student's progress 
and in effectively reftning his/her current educational program. 

vnt: ARCHITECTURE"^ " ' ' ' J 

In ordeV to fully implari&it the concept of LRE, districts hafre had to 
change and create structures to accormodate students with a variety of 
handicapping conditions. Function determines structure as much as 
.structure determines function. .Thus, the initial blooming of 
prefabricated attachments to regular schools is becoming an actual 
gt'afting, which creates an adaptable hybrid as mor^ and more schools are 
designed for integration and' mobility. 

In iQOldng at th? relationship between design and programming, two 
schools will be: represented; l)\a regular elementary school wi^h 
integration; and 2) a special school for high school age educable 
mentally retarded. , . 

\ 

School 1 ' ^ * 4 

There "were excellent examples of efforts to maintain children in as 
"normal" and non-restrictive an environment as possible. There was a 
clear commitment ^.the part of every district in the study to a type of 
"mainstreaming" which took the form of placing the handicapped phild ^ 
within close proximity to nonhandi capped children and where such a 
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placement was not possiblje, with less severely handicapped children 
(upstreaming)* The degree of access and sophistication, of course, 
varied considerably, but ttierfi was no question as to the .sense of 
commitment each district felt and showed in following through with such a 
philosophy/ For example, in two districts unusual organizational 
approaches to the provision of education Services to severely handicapped 
children were observed, both of which tended to facilitate tjie ^ 
operational feasibility of educating severely handicapped children*' In 
both of these districts architectural design of the school building had 
specifically acconmodated classrooms or class arrangements for the 
handicapped^ and, educational programs for both the handicapped (severely 
so in some cases.) and nonhandicapped chitd had been' operating side by 
side for mbre than five years* This produced a staff, student body, and 
parent support groups with open and Inclusive attitude toward the* 
handicapped child* Exhibit 13 presents an outline of the design of one' * 
, such, school building in one district*- It is of special interest* to note 
that while the handicapped children have a designated section of the 
building for instructional and grouping purposes, the .very open "pods" or 
instructiiip^l areas, cOTinon play and lunch areas, and the unusually high 
traffic exchange in the lobby area of the schoo] enhanced the mixture of 
students and the opportunities for social iategration* In fact, this 
particular building contained severely impaired cKildren from a imabili ty 
aspect,;4nd the wide open 'physical spaces, ,1 ack of doors or tight, 
enclosed entryways, greatly enabled these children to move frply 9.nd^ 
easily with crutches, wheelchairs,' and other mobility assistance * 
' devices.* In this setting, there was much extracurricular and social 
integration of the children " the pool serving as one key focal point 

'for this as, well as certain extracurricular activities* In fact, one Of 

^ J*" 

the most severely physically impaired children in the school was able to 
participate in a National Spelling Bee competition representing this, 
district and the state region* Such real opportunities;for Interaction 
and exchange may well belie the need to mojre precisely define 
implementation requirwents for LRE at the operational level in other 
district^* 



EXHIBIT 13: AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL' ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN ACCOMODATING ' 
HANDICAPPED AND NONHANDrCAPPED CHILDREN 
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School 2 ■ ; 

'*In response to^recently enacted federal ledlsktlbn, P.L» 94-142, 
eight profoundly handicapped students, formerly institutionalized have 
been placed . » and assigned to another' studeht who serves as a role 
modeU'^ So reads th^ booklet from SchooMI proclaiming Its assistance 
ln deinstitutionalization. It is also an exan^le of what the district 
referred to as '*upstream1ngV* The school was centrally located -and the 
design was structured for optimum' training. Opportunities to develop the 
Individual interests of the^educable and trainable mentally retarded were 
readily facilitated by tJl^aechitectural structure of the environment. 

The school uses'a highly individualized instructional process, small 
group instruction in acad^ic areas/ occupational training; ^nd makes 
elective courses available. There is substantial emphasis on preparing 
students for the job market j/ith opportunities for on^ and off-can^us 
work experience. The senior students are placed In on-therjob^ training 
stations fi-n the coninunity and the school is committed to placing every 
graduating student (up. to age 22) in a Job, fn a more advanced or 
specialized training-program, or with some other community agency that 
can assist the student. 

The facility, opened in"'I977, was designed for maximum mobility, 
safety, and -supervision. Exhibit 14 presents the school layoul 
five special purpose wings of the facility radiate from a spacious 
multi-purpose room ssed for eating, assemblies, programs, inddbr * 
athletics and special classes. It is also the first solar-heated school 
> in the United States, and the students there have the chance to learn it^ 
specialty and how it works. A sol.ar-heated therapy pool Is being 
Installed for the treatment of all of the district's physically 
handicapped, cerebral palsy, ^nd muscular dystrophy students. Also, a 
live-in complex is, to be constructed for teaching selected students 
Independent living skills.^ 
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IX. SUMMARY ( 

* Overall, our observation of district practices, discussion^ with 
school personnel, and review of written documents yielded a wi-<jp variety 
of creative strategies being implemented local education agencies. 
These school districts were often faced vtith too many demands ag(l t?o few 
resources to cope easily with the implementation of a complSlt.law and the 
complicated set of regulations necessary to ensure appropriate education 
in the least restrictive environment jjossible for handicapped students. 

0Tie of the strongest areas in whic^^districts seemed able to develgp, 
and adapt creative solutions to the old problems of limited time and 
r^urces within the context of meeting' federal and stat^mandates was 
the area of prograrmiing for individual students.' This/ was particularly 
evident in the cases of initial referrals for special ecfucation. During 
the process of initially identifying and programming for a handicapped 
child, the district staff seemed to rise to the occasion b/ adjusting the 
^system to accommodate the specific needs<of ^a variety of Individual - 
cases. Committed professionals were^ willing to spend JLime developing 
alternative procedures or . adjusting current practices 'for a case specific 
purpose. ^ ^ " , ' ^ 

This' review'of promising practices was developed to illustrate the 
adaptability of Aocal districts in their efforts to provide ' 
individualized special education and related services for handicapped 
children, many of whom had previously been denied free access to any 
public school programs. The practices described should not be construed 
to be more than Examples df how districts *with different contextual, 
factors and constraints were able to come to grips*with individual 
problems In implementation of mandated special education. These < 
practices are not advocated to be adopted wholesale or indiscriminately 
by other school systems, but rather to be held as examples from which 
generic .ideas and procedures can be extracted. The reader Is reminded 
that often state laws govern closely the required special education 
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process required and the state regulations may explain some of the 
differences in tbe way districts identify, evaluate, place^ and educate 
the handicapped students- they serve. - . 

Th€^ manner in which this report was developed focused on a 
problem/solution approach for identifying mconising strategies for, 
facilitating^ placement decision-making, Such^a methcxjology for 
identifying and describing Tocal district practices may. tend to give the 
reader an Impression that there exist many probl^s relative to P.L, 
94-142 implementation, ; This is. not actually the case, bjjt merely an 
artifact of the methodology used in this Activity, The approach chosen 
enabled the identification of generic types of problems, which appeared to 
cut across districts In the sample. These problems could then be 
analyzed tn terms of the individual adaptations districts were able ,to 
make to their procedures to solve the probl^s. The commitment of school 
district personnel to individualizing special eduction for handicapped 
learners cannot be overemphasized. Many houlrs were spent in efforts to 
identify, determine, and plan'for meeting the needs of handi^^tpped 
children and/b^ir parents. Every one of the fifteen school districts in 
this study h^d some unique contribution !?hich is refl^ected in this 
report. Only through the consistent efforts of these school district 
personnel can the commitment to providing free, appropriate ejducation for 
all handicapped students be continued, ^ 
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